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ABSTRACT , . . ' - ^ . 'A '• ' 

Individual interviews and a 'seties cf ten testa ))erG 
used %o investigate the order/^n which children acquire reading 
concepts and deaonatrate reading, ?)(ills. Each of first grade and 
•22 kindergarten students was tested- and interviewed three times 
duri|g the 1977-76 school year, and their responses wer* sorted and 
tab-oiated to d<eteraine whether each of i2 hypctheie* shculd Be ^ 
accepted or rejected. The hypotheses considered the order -of learning 
'letters and words in- spo^^n/writt^n contexts and hew concepts about 
booJcs and reading attitudes were developed. Four conclusions were 
drawn tr6« the study: JcnoWredgc of letter nanes i« *ftesent aiong all 
children who iearn to read words^ whether the letter naaes are 
learned in school or before entesing school. There is a stage in 
letter/word, concept developaent during w)iich a child believes th^t a 
word oust be nore than one letter. Children without tl^e q^oncept that 
print and not picture is re^d still are' able to recognize words, but 
only those with the concept can actually read wcr;3s, Sciie letter 
recognition ability lay be prerequisite ''to perfcraing satisfactorily 
on the Word Enueeration Task and to Matching upper and lower-case 
letters, (RL) 
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- "if^. ' ' ; ' ' INIROOUCTIOW • 

The development of '^^'iiif^onc^ts that enabl^ a. child to learn 'to 
readjs a topic teibicH has received "Increasing ^ttentior^. in recertt yelfT. 
Restftrchers have sought by varioiis methods to'gain InWrnatton' lhat will 
contribute to our understanding of 'the -prdcesses? involved. It has been' 
obsfi^ved that children in the five . to seven aqe range "do Vot understand 
exactly what is, involved' In thevfds.ic.of ^dijng. Clay (197^b) sa'id th4y 
sometimes cannot find ".their way^around" a pa^e. ,Vyfotsky (1962}- con- 
ciad^d that they have only a vague id^ of the usefulness of written 
langiiage. ' Vernon. ( 1957) called 1t "cogj;iitive confusion. " Re'id (1966) 
aT\d DowniRg (1969) both concluded, after research with five-year-old ^ 
school beginners, that these children have great difficulty in under- 
standing the ^xjrpose Of written language and in understanding the 
abstract technical terms used 6y teachers in reading instruction. 
Specifically, the meanings of such terms as "word," "sound," and 
"letter" wefe not clear to the students. 

Clay's (1972b) longitudinal research into the early reading behavior 
of New Zealand children has clarified some aspects of early reading , 
behavior. Cla^ described several of the sources of conV^sion faced by 
^young children when first they encountered the reading task, for example 
trte children may not realize that it is the print, not the pictures, 
which is read. After almost a year in school some children' mirmoved 
from right to left or bottom to top across a page'of print. Thfey'did 
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• niot^ necessarily know that the left hand page was read before the rloht 
hand page. Some of. Clay's subjects still confused the concept of a 



^ letter with trie concept of a wore? after nearly a 'year of schooling. 
Such misconceptions can seriously Interfere with the acquisition of 
beginning reading skills, * ' \ • 

Gibson and Levin ( 1975) stated that it is the .beginning, phase of 
learning tcread that we kocM the least abou^. They emphasized that 
~ the mer^ presence of Targe amounts of print in daily surroundings 
facilitates the perceptual* learning which is. inv^lualjle preparation for 
reading. In Frank Smith's ( 1975) diseuss.lon of comprehension, he states 
that a'chfld'makes sense of the world ])y relating the unfamiliar t'b the 

the amount that is al^ady known and can be brought . 
to bear on any sit^jation wi 1 1 "^a^rmine ta a large^extent what .is learned 
in that situation. Sometimes- a child's first encounter with print .is 
in school; he comers to school never having had any experience in ana- 
lyzing that two-din>ensional space which is a page o'f print; However, 
ev^ a child who has previously been' exposed to books and print may 
.not be at a tremerrdoiis -advantage. ' Heretofore, he has been free to 
scan pictures and book !(^n- any diredion he chose, and has . not founcj 
it necessary to'* limit his pattern of search in any way. 

The , pre reading skills and concepts that cari be helpful to a c|iild 
are rMwnero us/ Shan4<we11er and Liberman ( 1972) contend that everything 
t^le beginner reads IJ1U St be analyzed into words. According to them, the 
primary d1ffic\jlty^in^reading acquisition is In dealing with words and* 
their components, not in dealing with' connected text. Dennird and . . 
%ort^nsin (1^77) have identified 25 beginning skills. Whether or/not * 
thfse .^re hierarchical is al yet undetermined; reseairch tC^date has 
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mi borne put £he notion- that prereadjng and early reading concepts and 
skills must be a9quired invariable sequence. Many unknowns r^maTn 
In the area of beg1nn>ng^ad'ing , and the existing knowledge is fragmeri^d. 

TheVe seem's to be'uni/ersal agreement that learning to read is a. 
highly complex cognitive process which requires one to master concepts an(;l. 
skills of ever-increasing complexity. Virtually all textbooks on t1?e 
^aching of reading include statements to the ^Vfect that progress in * 
reading -is sequential or hierarchical. \ ■ , 

There is a ^pervasive recurrence in the literature of terms like 
"sequential, development order'.' ' (Stanchfield, 1972). yet.^though a 
hierdt^chy, in which cer,tdin skills are prjsrequisite to tthers, is Ji;<plicitly 
or impficitly recognized througfn^t the literature, a detailed description 
and valibtion .of this hierarchy has not been provided, particularly for 
the Very »eaHy stages of reading. . It is not known whether or not a ' 
hierarchy among these ski 1 Is 'exists. Attempts have been made to place 
•son^e of the higher level reading skills in^a hierarchy (Bloom, 1956; 
Smith and Barrett, .1974) , "buf this type of efi^rt has not been applied 
to the very i&arly skil ls. " ' 




THE STUpy. , • 

This st4jdy was an attempt to asc^rtat^n whether or not certair\^Ofn- 
ponei^t concejats and^^skills characteristic .of early reading behavior 
truly prerequlslU to other -such concepts and skills; The purpose of 
this study w'as tp.lnvjestigate the order In which kindergarten and first 
^rade children ac^lre concepts. and demonstrate skills related to 
g^wdfJig, primarily.. concepts, and skills InvoVvlhg letters and wovds. In 
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particular, 'the order of learhing in two major strands wa? investi- 
gated: 

I. Letters and. Words (Spokeh afid Written)" \ 
' ~> /■ ■ 

• II. A Concepts about Boo^s and' Reading 

Procedures v 

this study was undertaken in a southea$tern dty with a population 

'Of, 34, 240. Two ejT^mentary scrtools' participated in the study. A • 

• ■ ' 1 
stratified sample of 66 subjects, 44 first graders and 22 kindergarteners 

. was drawn- from the 11 first grade flashes and four kindergarten classes. 

♦ * 

The sample was j62 percent white and. 38 percent black. 

^Each subject wqs tested and interviewed three times during the 
1977-78 schooj term: Jn September, in December, and !n March. The 
subjects' responses were sorted and tabulated to determine whether the 
researcher should reject or fail to reject each hypothesis on the basis 
of each subject's responses. 

Hypotheses ' * ' ' ' » 

4 

I 

^ The hypotheses are not listed in a proposed hierarchical order. 
Some^are converse statements of otTfers". They^do not exhaust the possi- 
bilities, but rather they include those tliought most likely to reveal 
the presence of a hierarchy. 

\, Thene are no children who can r^ognize sight words, but cannot 
tell the examiner how many words are on cards. 

2. There are no children who oan tell the examiner how many words 
are on cards, but cannot recognize the letters of the alphabet. 

3. There are no children who can recognize sight words, but can- 

» 

not recognize th« letters, of the alphabet. 
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f There. a»^e no children who J^n recognize siyhtx words , but cannot 
name letters of the alphabet. 

r ■ \ ■ 

5. /Therp are no childrd^ who can read sight v/ords, but cannot name 
letters of t,he alphabet. . ' . 

€. There are no children who c^n rec^^gni^e si^ht words, but hold 
the concept that picture, not. print, Ms read, 

7. ■ There are no, children who hold the concept that print, not • 
»f)ic\ure, .i-s read) but cannof recognize sight words'. 

8: There are no children who can read sight words, but do^not hold 
^ the con(5ept that print,' -not picture, is'read. . * " 

9. There are no- children v^o can draw lines between the words in 
a sentence, bgt cannot recognize sight words. 

10. There are no children who cart recognise sight words, but cannot 
draw lines between the words in. a sentence. 

n. There are no children who can read sight words, 'bqt cannot ♦ 
draw lines bet^ween the words in a sentence. 

12. There ap no children who can draw lines between the words In 
a sentence,^ but cannot read sight words. . ^ 

13. There are no children who can read sight words, but cannot 
demonstrate an understamilng of the relationship between written and 
spoken length of words. 

14. There are no chiViren who can demonstrate an understanding of 
the jfelationship Between written afid spoken length of words, but cannot • 
read^slght words> • 

.15. There are no children who can read, but do not have the concept 
of silent reading. V 
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16. There are no children who have the con^pt of sileht reading," 
but cannot read*. * 

17. There are no children who can match upper and lower case letters, 
but cannot recognize the letters of the ei*lphabet. ' * 

18. There are no children who can match upper and lower case letters, 
but cannot name letters of the alphJtStit. 

. 19. There are no children who can draw Mnes betwefe'n the words in a 
K sentence, but cemnot tell the examiner how many words arc^ on. cards. 

20. TKere are^o chi'ldren who can tell the examiner how many words 
are on cards, but^cannot draw lines between the words in a sent^ce. 

21, No 'kindergarten children hold the concept of rrlent read^^g. 
'22. No children wtll write ak.let'ter or a word anil unable to 

identify that letter or word. 

Descripti on of the Instru ments ' ' Hi ' 

■ Murphy Durrell Reading Readines s Analysis (fIDRRA) 

The Letter Names. Test, Part I - Capital Letters and Part H - Lower 
Case Letters of the Mur£hy" Durrel 1 Readin g Readiness Analysis (Murphy 
and Durrell, 1965) was administered.^ On each of these subtests,, sub- 
jects are required to choose and mark the letter named by the examiner.' 
Each item consists of an -array of five letters. The fredictive validity 
coefficients, for' the MDRRA with the Stanford Achiev'ement Test - Primary 
I Reading, Test are letter Names and Word Reading ,54; and Letter Names 
*rTd Paragraph Reading .57. i 

/ 

Matching Upper and Lower Case Letters ' 

For thts test, Part II of the Letter/^ames Test of the MORRA was 
uttd. However, Instead of naming a letter for the subjects to mark, 
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;h^exarninet^ showed a capital letter on a flashcard and aske'd the sub> 
jects to •*nark the lower case letter that goes with this one." or "Mark 
the small letter that" goes with this one." . * 

Word Recogrrition Task ^ ' 

■ . % • 

This task was designed by the expeririienter to'determine whether 

the'subiects recognized .words from the bas^l series being 'used and/or 
words from Durkin's (1966) Test Jised to Identify Early Readers. ' Ea^h... 



af the 32 items consisted of an drr^y of fojur words. Wor\is~ with the 



same beginning sounds or letters wei^e not i;icluded in the arra"y for 
any item, so that students wh^ used. t,h| beginning sound as a clue could* 
choose Wie correct answer. .The examiner instructed, the subjects to 
mark the word they heard spoken. ' ^ ^ . 

Lett er Nam ing Task 

Subjects were tested individually by being shown capital letters ' 
and lower case letters on individual flashcards and asked to name the 
letters they saw. 

Word Readin g 'Task „ • ■ . 

Subjects y^re individually tested by being asked to read sight worlds 
which were shown to them^on' flashcards typed in primary type. 

Word Boundaries Task (WBT) 

Subjects were shown four sentences, one at a time, from the pre- 
primer Sun Up (Early, et. al., 1970), and asked to make vertical lines 
between the words in the sentences. Eighty percent of the words, or 
16 words, correctly marked was designated as satisfactory per/ormance. 
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fiow Motorcytle Test 

In this test designed V Rozin et. al. \l973), subjects were shown 
a long and shorVword written on a card (e.g. mow and motorcycle) and 
asked which word corresponded to* a -spoken word (e.g. mow). The long 
words all had four or five syllables while the short words had only 
one syllable and no mor^ than four letters Eighty percent correct 
responses, or seven correct responses out 5f eight, wa^designated as 
satisfactory performance.* 



Word Enumeration Task ( WETj^ 



Subjects were shown eight capds one at a time. On each card wasr. 
printed a two or three word phrase. -Subject's were asked. "How many words/^ 
afl^on this card?" To khieve 80 percent correct responses, s^en cor- 
rect responses out of eight were necessary to constitute a satisfactory 
performance. 

Sand Test 

' The Sand Test (Clay, 1972a) was used to-ass^^the subjects' con- 
cepts about ^int. The subjects were aiked to identify (1) the frowt 
of the book, (2) that print tells the story, (3) a letter, (4) a wo\d, r 
(5.) tbe first letter of a word, (6) big and Tittle letters, (7) .function' 
of the white space, (8) uses of punctuation, and (9) directional rules. - 

Slosson Oral Reading Test (SORT) . 

The Slosson Oral Reading Test (Slosson, 1963) was administered to 

ft 

the flr^t grade subjects in May as a measure of reading achievement. 
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"I nter view * ' 

Subjects were individual 1y asked 12 questions des^ned to reveal 
some of their concepts about books anlt-readiiijjy^ 

Discussion of Hy pothesis Testing 

In order to best discuss the meaning of these findings, the informa- 
tion is broken into separate tdpics for discussion. 

printed Words: ReCognizJn£^^e^ng, Enumerating. Se^r^tj^g^and 
Relating to Spo1i:en Words f 

Hypothesis 1 was rejected because 31 of the 66 subjects K:ou.ld 
recognize sight words without being able to tell the examiner >iow m^y- 
.words they saw on caAds. Therefore abili.ty to.perce'ive words as -separate 
entities does not appear -to be prerequisite to recognition o"f sight words 

as 'Usually tested. w ^ ' ^ ■ 

y 

Failure to reject Hypotheses 3, 4, and 5 showed that none of the 
subjects was able to read words except those subjocts who were- able to 
recognize and name letters. It has of ten 'been said that letter, name 
knowledge is not p>-erequi si te to learnjng to read words (Huey, 1908; 
Doman, 1964; Samuels, 1972). Perhaps the finding that*^o subjects could 
recognize or read- words without demonstrating letter name knowledge can 
be explained by the fact t'hat it is common practice in schools emd among 
parents to teach letter names before teaching words. Oh the other hand, 
it may be the case that it is nearly impossible in our culture to Team 
printed words without al so acquiring some knowledge of letter names. 
Regardli|s of the explanation, this research by itself does not rule 
out the possibility that learning some letter names is prerequisite to * 
word reading. ' . " . ' , . 
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With Hypothesej 6 and 7 ijiformation was sought «as to whether the 
concept that print, not pictufe, 'i'? read is basic to ability to reco^niz^ 
words. Both these hypotheses, were rejected^ It was found that ten 
children, or 15 percent. of the sample, were able to^. recogniz;©^ sight words* 
even though' they indicated they thought picture, not print; was read. ^ 
Thirty-one subjects, or approximately half the sample indicated *tliat bhey 
, knew print, not picture, is read; but could not recognize sfght words. 
Although Clay indicated that pointing to the picture meant, that the 
chil^ thought Jhe picture, not the print, was read;, it is possible that 
some subjects did not interpret the questioa- exactly as Clay intended. ' 
Perhaps son)e subjects are sure that;»»int is read when there are no' 
pictures oh the page.* H,owever. Vhen print and picture appear on a page 
together, contusion arises as to vJhifh takes- priority. This is consis- 
tent with t^e findings of Byrne afid f^son (19^)7 

Failure to reject' Hypothesis 8 indicates that in order to read 
•word'^.rwhich is more difficult than to .recog^ ^ords , a, sut^ject must 
have the, concept that it is the print thatMs i^ead. aj^d a^t .th|, p^cjpr.es. 
This seems completely self-evident'. Howe^. in the Very early stages 
of reading, when students have been taught ten words or less, must rely 
heavily upon picture cues and memory of story content: This hypothesis 
was tested to discover whether students are,Jn fact, aware that it is 
the print that is read. V' . ' 

As shown by the results rel«ted to Hypothesis 9. only 16 subjects, 
or 25 percent, were able to perform satisfactorily op the preprimer- 
•level Word Boundaries Task without having some word' recognition. abil ity-. 
It seems likely that this is because it is difficult to mark the bound- 
aries^of written words when one does not 'know what a word is.. To iTnow 
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what a.word is, one must probably know a few specific words, at'least 
at the recognition level. Thatjs, the concept of a word, is not easily 
attained except by generalizing from a number of known words to the more 
global concepi of a word. ' Reject ioji of Hypothesis 10 showed, however, 
that 17 subjects were able to recognize , sight words without being able 
toperform satisfactorily on the Word Boundaries Task. Thus, neither 
•i-s prerequisite to the atKer, but the two usually develop within a short 
. time of one another. Most subjects were able to do both tasks, or^ 
neither. ' - ■ ' 

Hypotheses 11 and 12 dealt with word reading'and word boundaries, 
as opposed to word recognition and word bounliaries , which were the focus 
of Hypotheses 9 and 10. Rejectiorr of both Hypotheses ll/)kid 12 indicates 
that/,6me children are able to nark the boundaries of written words 
befor-e learning to read any words, while others are not able to mari<j . 
written word boundaries until after learning to read some words.' In 
this study ten subjects, or 15 percent of the sample, could read" five 
words although they did not perform satisfactorily on the WBT. Twenty- 
eight subjects, or 42 percent, could perform satisfactori ly on the WBT / 
although they could not read five printed sight words. It therefore 
appears that marking word boundaries may be an easier task than rea'ding 
words. The WBT used in the present study, however, included only sen- 
tencoi with usual spacing. It is possible that a word boundaries task 
in which the spaces between word s^^were omitted, or one with a space 
^ after "^very letter, might be more difficult than reading words or 
recognizing words. This w-as not tested in the present study. 

The rejection of Hypotheses 13 and 14 shows^that neither -abi 1 ity 
to read words nor ability to understand the relationship^etween' spoken 
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and written length of words is prerequisite to the other. Twenty-five 
sybjects. or 38;p^rcent of the sample, were able to read five printed 
-sight words although they/:oulfl not perform satisfactorily on the-Mow 
Motorcycle test, while 13 subjects, *or 20 percent, were able to perform 
satisfactorily on the fiow Motorcycle Test although they could not read 
f-ive printed sight wo^ds. Either of these abilities can occur first in 
a child's development of reading behavior. Accurate perception of the 
relationship between spoken and written length may be related to the 
amount and kind of experience that a child has had with print. That is, 
perhaps children who have been read to, and have spent much time looking 
at books, are more likely to be -aware that words \^th many letters 
usually sound longer when spoken than words with few letters. • One 
certainly would expect that a ch^ild who has written many, names would 
develop the concept 'that .oral word length and printed word length were 
related. ' , . . 

One misconception that occurred frequerv^^y was that of faiUng W 
recognize one l.etter words as> words. The incidence of this misconception 
was so high that tt seems to be a stage in children's concept develop- 
ment with regard to letters and words. A child at ^his stage gives the . 
following- responses when asked, on the^WET, "How many worcis are on this 
card?" 



what I want 2 
if you wish 3 
you- are 2 



I was 1 ■ ■'■^:r^:■m:^^^^^■■■ 

if 1 must 2 
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for th©*gi^l 2 , ' ' 

a pretty picture 2 * 
. Apparently, one letter 'words are not recognized as words by children at 
this stage. ^ ^ 

. Hypothesis 2 was tested to discover whether letter recogfiition 
ability was prerequisite to ability to perceive woroi a^" separate ' 
entitles. For all subjects but one, letter recognition ability was 
prerequisi^.e to access on the WET. This was not surprising 'because 
in order to <ojja^w(^rfils, one must be aware of the difference between , 
letters and words. Apparently " tills concept is acquired inductively by 
J as^soc fating, names wi^ specific letters and/or words. - 



letters: Matchirvg^ Namin g 'and' Raltognizinq 

Some of the findings related to letters were discussed above. The. 
remaining ones will be discussed in this section. 

Hypothesis 17 was investigated to dis(^over >/hether the subjects 
could match upper and lower "case 1 etters without being able to recognize 
letters by name. Only two subjects were able to do this. It appears 
that matching upper and lower case letters' is extremely difficult until 
one is able to recognize at least some letters by name. Unders£anding 
of the abstract correspondence between upper. and lower case letters was' ■ 
unlikely to occur in the absence of specific examples for which the 

* 

subjects had learned to recognize names. ^ 

Hypothesis 18 sought information as to whether the subjects could 

match upper and lower case letters without be^ng,able to name individual 

letters- when the lettgrs were presented on flashcards. Seven Subjects 

♦ ■' ■ 

were able to do- this. Although^ the hypothesis was 'rejected, the results 

is 
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tndice^te th^t It Is difficult to mt€Y\ upper an§ lower case letter^ 

. * \ 

without being able to' name the let^ters. Recognition Is usually not 

enough; one must be able to recall the nan^e of the letter, not merely 
recognize It when It Is spoken by someone else. 

Hypothesis 22 was tested to discover whether ^ny child could write 
letters or words and remain unable to tell th^ examiner what letters or 
words he had written. The hypothesis was rejected because 20 subjects 
or-30 percent of the sample, did write letters or words they. could not 
Identify. 

Concepts of Sileht Reading - * 

Question 10 of the Interview (Can people read without talking?) was 
used to discover whether the subjects understood that silent reading 
was possible. Hypotheses 15 and 16 nought to determine whether the 
concept of silent reading was prereqi^isi te to learning to read, whether 
learning to read was prerequisite to attaining the concept of sVlent 
reading, or whether, the two were not interdependent. Results indicated 
that neither attainment of the concept of silent reading nor mel^tery 
of the task of reading is prerequisite to the other. Fifteen subjects, 
or '23 percent of the sample, £Ould read but lacked the concept of silent 
reading; while 41 subjects, or 68 percent, had attained the concept of 
silent reading before learning to read. However, the responses of 
some' subjects over^ thr'fee Interviews Indicated they had the concept 
of silent reading before learning to read; but later, when tfky learned 
to read, believed silent reading was not possible. Perhaps they thought 

f ■ 

19 
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ft possible untn theV tri^d it personally; or it may be that they * 
believe, Solent reading 1s possible for others, older people for instance, 
but not for them, ^ 

Hypothesis 21 was tested in order to discover whethu|«ny of the 
kindergarten subjects had 'deteloped the concept of silent reading. ^ 

r. , ■ " ■ 

Rejection of this hypothesis was because eight kindergarteners, or 
36 percent, had developed the concept of si'lent reading.. 



Discussion of Correlation and Regression Analyses 

. Tables 1, 2, and 3 show the intercor relations betwt^ej;^ the measures- 
used at each of three points jn time, UUJt 4 gives the 'product-moment 
correlations of Sep^^ber, Decemler, and March measures with the Sl^on 
Oral Reading 'Test given in May. As can be seen In Table 4, the December 
W||^ Reading score bad th^ highest qorrelation with the SORT of any of 
the measures used", a correlation of .77. In the case of Word .Recogni- 
tion the December sco4 also correlated more highJy with the criterion 
measure than either the Septenb,er or the March score. Similarly, the 

■ \ 

Matching score in September correlated more highly with the SORT than 

t. 

the December or M»rch Matching score. Theje findings ind1c«ty that the 
time at which stutlents av-p tested may be of crucial importance to the 
predictive value of the tests. Little is learned Mf the students are 
tested at a time when none have mastered the slTlll or corfbept that is 

♦ 

being sought. Likewise, little is learned by testing at a time when 
virtually all have mastered the skll^ cr concept. The testing 1s|)f ^ 
most value' in predicting future^pirfonnance if Mt is done at a time 
when there^ is a s^ead of scores from to high. 
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Tablt 4 

^ Product-Moment Correlations of September, December, and " 

Marqh Measures With Slosson Oral Reading Test 

Scores In May 
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The above reported scores (Word Reading, Ward Recognition, and 
Matching) were the only meapfetmt correlated as highly as .50 with 
the SORT. Here the difference' between correlates and prerequisites 
must be looted. Even a measure that correlates very highly with the 
criterion measure need not be a prerequisite; and a prerequi/ite need 
not have a high correlation with the criterion measure. 

In Tables 5, 6, and 7 the results of the multiple regression 
analyses are summarized. Asterisks appear beside those variables which 
added more than .01 to the multiple correlation coefficient. 

In Table 5, which reports the September multiple regression analysis, 
all ten of the variables entered contributed to th^ overall significant 
correlation of .78. However, a correlation df .74 could be achieved withu 
only three of these: Word. Recognition, Word Boundaries and What's in 
books? Only these made a significant contribution. 

In December (see Table 6), of a possible eigh.t variables entered' 
Into the multiple regression equation, only seven made a contribution to 
the overall significant multiple correlation of .82. A correlation of 
.81, however, could be achieved with only the first two variables: Word 
Reading and Word Recognition. Only these two made a significant contVi- 
bution. 

Likewise, in^March (see Table 7), seven of the eight variables made 
a contr^ibMtlon to the overall significant multiple correlation of .78, * 
but a correlation of .73 was achieved with only the first variable, Word 
Reading, which was the only significant contributor to the multiple 
correlation. 
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Ttblt 5 . 
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' Tattle. 7 

Multiple Correlitlon of March Scores With 
the Slosson Oral Reading Test 
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As C4n be seef\ in ^the Mmlttple Correlation Summary Tables 5, 6, 
and 7, the contribution made by a particular measure can change con-* 
sider^bly over time. For ex|»np1e, Word Boundaries, which was the 

^ 

second greatest contributor to the September multiple regression analysis 
•dropped to sixth (and non-s1gni f.lcance) in March! 

r 

Conclusions 

Four major conclusions can be drawn from this study: 

1. Knowledge of letter names is present among all children nho 
learn to read words, whet;her the letter names are learned in school or 
before* school entry. While this phenomenon doe^ not prove letter name, 
learning to be prerequisite to word learning, it does not disprove iuch 
a possibi 1 ity. ' 

2. There is a stage in children's concept development, with regard 
to letters and w^^s, during which a child beljeves that a word must be 
more than one letttr. At this stage he does not think of onerVetter^* words 
as words. 

3. |vep though children who do not hold the concept th^at print, 
not picture, is read may be able to recognize wo^s, only those who hold 
this concept can read words. " ' 

4. Jt appears likely that some letter recognition ability may be 
prerequUltt to satisfactory perfomance on the Word Enumeration Tisk 
and to matching upper and lower case letters.* ' ' 

^ RecofnmendatiQns tnd Implications ' < ' 

Whiltf'^thls study was not sufficiently broad to make firm generali- 
r^iofls, It dots have impl iCjations for teaching and for further study. 
Tht foil owing recoflwindations are proposed. 
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1. Since many children are unsure of the "it^eanings of terms Tike 
"letter'Nand "word," it might be useful to investigate the effect on 
be^Jnnlng reading achievement or directl-y teaching the meaning of such 
terms very soon after school entry. It also might be useful to^ investi- 
gate the (jirect teaching of the concept that print, not picture, is 
read. s ^ * 

% • t 

2. In the present study the Word Enijmeration Ta^k contained several 
one-letter words, while the -Word Boundaries Task did not. The Word 
Enumeration Task provedmore difficult for the subjects. An experiment 
should' be conducted in which both tasks contain one-letter words. One 
could test the hypothesis that this would-make the two tasks equivalent. 

3. The following hypotheses, which could not be rejected in this 
.study, sHnuld be tested in other settings. 

, Hypothesis 3 . There are no children who can recognize 12 ' 
sight words, but recogrvize fewer than, eight liters. 

Hypothesis 4. There are no children who can recognize 12 
_ sight words, but can name no letters. 

Hypothesis 5 . There are no children who can re«d five printed 
sight words, but can naqje no letters. 

Hypothesis 8 . Ttiere are no d)ildren whq can read five printed 
sight .i^prdi. but Jiq^d the concept that picture, 'not print,- Is read. 
.By $0 doing the g«neralizabil1ty of the results could be increased. 

4. "Further study on young *th1ldrfen's concepts Of print, such as 
those tested by the Sind test, could b« Instruct ivew Since It is diffi- 
cult to obtain such Information f^m young children accurately with a 
tt$t, case studies and continuous observation rjjay be- necessary. 
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5, The results of this study can be Interpreted as support for 
continuous pbservatlon and informal testing of students. On the basis 
of this rtsi«rch, it is recoiTDwnded that decisions regarding placement 
and instruction of beginning readers not be made on the basis of a 
single set of tests given at some one time. 
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